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Our Success Depends Upon You! 


The Christian Century and the Disciples 
Publication Society belong to the Disciples 
of Christ, not to private individuals. With 
the steady enlargement of the volume of 
its business the Society will ultimately be 
on a self-supporting basis and its earnings 
will go to the cause of Christian education 
and missions. At present it depends for its 
existence upon gifts offered by friends who 
believe in the work it is doing and wish to 
see its ideals prevail among the Disciples 
and the larger Christian world. 

You are one of the friends of this great 
work. 

Our success depends upon you / 

The list of our supporters has been stead- 
ily growing. A few generous men and 


women have shown especial devotion by 
making large gifts. Every layman and 
minister who cherishes hopes for the suc- 
cess of such an enterprise will wish to 
make a gift to its support. 

In addition to your own gift, you know 
of others in your congregation who, if the 
matter were brought forcefully to their at- 
tention, will find pleasure in making a gift. 
We depend upon you to secure their sup- 
port. 

The usefulness of the Christian Century 
and the Disciples Publication Society can 
be extended immeasurably by the prompt 
assistance of our generous friends. 
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And we need your support now / 
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Disciples Publication Society, 
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The Bethany System of 
Sunday School Literature 











Don’t Cheat Your School 


ten only for pastors who feel some measure of responsibility for 


A118 15 rit 


literature going into the hands of their Sunday School scholars. 


And, no doubt. all read the Christian Century are of that sort. 


pastors who 


eir point of view is that of religious education. The Sunday School to them is 
re than an aggregation of units brought together each week to go through a 
rtain formal program—calling the roll, ‘‘doing’’ the lesson, ‘‘taking up the 


r for birthday money, and telling the children to be sure to ‘‘have 


t s is 
a good lesson’’ next Sunday! 

The Sunday Sehool is to them rather The Church Studying the Word of Eternal 
Truth, and developing in minds and hearts the spirit of the Christian religion. It is, 


indeed, the Chureh’s best chance to guarantee Christly men and women in the next 


well as in this. 


old this high ideal of the work of the Sunday School, the 


vital Second only to the influence of the 
that 
in many cases, we are sure the influence of the 


matter of literature becomes a most one. 


in the life of the pupil is of the literature upon which the scholars 


feed their minds and souls. And, 


mes first 


terature < 


declares that f the strongest influences that moulded his early 


subseribed for, and 


Roosevelt one ¢ 


fe was a child’s paper he which he valued highly. Are not 


your children and youths just as likely to be so influenced? 


ARE YOU ACQUAINTED WITH THE LITERATURE USED IN YOUR 
SOHOOL? 


If vou are alert to the responsibility upon you as the leader in religious educa- 
\ I : I ; 


tion in your chureb, by all means secure samples of all systems published, and see 


to it that your school uses the literature that it finds to be the most up-to-date, most 
irile, and Best Adapted to Character Building. Do not neglect to ask for returnable 


samples of the Bethany System of Sunday School Literature. Address 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700-714 EAST 40th STREET - - CHICACO 
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“NOT FOR PROFITS, BUT 


FOR CHARACTER BUILDING” 
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Face to Face 


r HAS been suggested that the natural associations of men 
in immediate face to face cireles are the ancient and per- 
sistent nurseries of the highest sentiments and ideals of 

e race. Such are the family, the play ground, the neighbor- 

od and the publie sehool. 

Every one may verify this by reflecting on his own exp 

ence. All through life we greet the school friends of our child 

ood and youth by their first names. We welcome them into 
secrets of our business successes or failures and into the 
er shrines of our ambitions and of our faith. They are kin 
is. The bonds which unite us are the bonds of common joys 

nd trials. We were welded together in the melting moods ol 

nv tender, thrilling moments. 

Schools preserve these binding, authoritative occasions by 

classes and elubs, 


ishing ‘fannuals,’’ with pictures of 


ms, fraternities and festal hours. When we freshen memory 

poring over those scenes and faces the heart expands and 

ells with a sense of real kinship. 

Here is the soil and atmosphere in which all that is best in 
verminated and bloomed—love, sympathy, respect and 

ie, 


lation. Such associations are yet the fountains of h 


Social workers have found that these must be restored for 


ndividual in order to enable him to live a normal, efficient 
Children orp! aned are placed with foster parents. 
Reformatories and ‘‘homes’’ of all kinds are adopting th 
ge system where the units of comradeship and mutual in 


dependence may be as much like real families as possible. 


Occasionally individuals succeed in carrying the family and 
shborhood relation into wider areas and to multitudes ot 

e apostle Paul did this. Probably it was his personal ac 
intanee with the churches of the Gentiles whi made em 


ze their fellowship most keenly. 
+ + 
\ similar result was accomplished among the 
st in the last century. Nearly every congregation in tli 
ddle west, over sixty years of age, cherishes 
xander Campbell once made them a visit. Among the olde 


ubers it is a mark of distinction to be of those who heard 


preach or debate on some of his many tours of the chureties 
nereased the adherents of the faith wherever he went and 
personal visits strengthened the hearts of the faithful 
is face to face aequaintanee has contributed inealeulably 
e strength of certain men of our national life, particularly 
e eases of Ex pre sident Roosevelt and M Bri 
\ striking illustration of the power of this personal assoeia 
s seen in the history of William Lorimer. He built up 


political following by acquaintance and kindness and in 


s¢ loyalty Asa consequence he has never been defeated 
is own community. The newspapers could not alienate his 
stitueney and it was only when his ease was taken away 

ome, and then only after the most strenuous effort, tha 


could be defeated. His followers, however, are still wonde: 


v loyal and attribute his reversal of fortune to the maliec 


s enemies and to the caprice ot polities. 


rhe suecessful politician knows the power of the ‘‘glad hand’ 
d its influence is not altogether bad. 

It is a living ageney for awakening the spirit of democracy. 
Its effeet upon the individual citizen 1s electric. 

Election day gives many men their closest touch with the 

of democratie institutions. 

Even the corrupt and perverted institutions of the under 
rld live by the borrowed strength derived from this ideal 
ld of friendship and communion. 


he 


The saloon is now known to have its strength in being t 


poor man’s ¢lub. It is the one place of warmth and light and 


easy uman contact for multitudes of men. If this were taken 


Irom it, the dram shop would ‘ ucklw dic 


Much the same is true of dance halls and doubtful places of 


amusement. They contain laughter and song, comradeship and 


a sort of flattering equality. 
Places tiey are where one may look into the eves ot a com 
pany ot people and secure a sense of an environing humanity 


with its quiek tang and touch of life. 
+ + 


But it is the chureh which is the ideal eustodian of this fel- 
lowslhip. 

It is a larger family, a vital brotherhood. It assembles men 
and women and little children within its genial companionship, 
lights their faces with gleams of heavenly love and tenderness, 
strengthens their better nature and affirms by speech and song 
and prayer their nobler life and destiny. 

All persons who sense this deeper meaning of the chure 
should labor to make it vital and compelling. ‘Too often the 
fellowship of the chureh is merely sentimental and unrelated 
to the great concerns of daily toil and duty. For this reason 
the ancient greeting of ‘‘brother’’ and ‘‘sister’’ often seems 
hollow and vapid. 

Why do these termS sometimes seem more real and vital in 


1 brotherhoods of laboring men? Men 


fraternal orders and 1 
who do not winee at such appellations in their lodges may shrink 
from them in the chure 
Perhaps the ehureh has too much eant. Mavbe it is not 
simple and immediate enough in bringing people t work to 
gether and to associate together freely and directly 


The surest eure for formalism and insincerity in religion is 

to build the activities of the ehureh areund actual needs and 

to enlist all members in the practical tasks thus encountered 
The movements which are afoot to set the churel upon the 


} 


relief and eure of poverty and the reduction of erime and so 


cial injustice are giving it new life 
When men and women meet in the name and spirit of Christ 
to carry out his will in their own neighborhood and in the 


world, then the fellows! Ip of the ehureh takes on new mean 


ing and realitv. if rains ubstanece and nower, 
Local churehes are centers in which individuals maintain the 
intimacy of soldiers on a campaign, of sé l-fellows in a quest 


for kno edge, of a fami in mutual love and forbearance. 


challenges their powers and resourees adraws 


+ + 


At times the ehure invites persecution by denunciation and 
opposition, for sue persecution inevitably develops fellow 
feeling among all those subject to it. Never has the « irch 


been more alive or more conscious of its bonds of fellowship 
than in the days of its great adventures and its martyrdoms 


Gathered about its altars, celebrating its high davs, singing its 


songs of deliverance and of defiance, there has been generated 


a solidarity and a community of interests which makes it a 
mighty power over the spirits of men 

There are those who wonder how the ehureh maintains itself 
with so many outworn ideas and symbols. But they overlook 
its fellowship, its brotherhood, its deep intimacy and its patient 
affection. 


These are the things which make it endure. B 


sy these it builds 
up love one to another and passionate devotion. 

3v these also it becomes a model of larger associations, full 
of personal, face-to-face loyalty and an ever-ascending ideal- 


ism. E. 8. A. 














Why Abstain? 


Address Delivered by Secretary Bryan at Philadelphia, March 15, 1915, Under the Auspices of the National Abstain- 
ers’ Union. Reported by the General Secretary of that Organization. 


BY WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 


\M prou urtiv nt The object of The National Abstainers’ can describe. If we were to cease thiese 














P ‘ Union is to promote a nation-wide cam- expenditures, this nation, so conspicuous 
paign of pledge signing without respect in all that contributes to the civilization 
' ce to party, creed, race, nationality, age, of the world, would lapse into barbarism 
. rest seX, occupaton, or other condition. And yet we spend for drink more thar 
mble ‘here are no fees or dues or obligations, tliree times as much as we spend for edu 
e nee except the faithful observance of the fol- cation y 
1) lowing pledge ‘ihe Undersigned Prom Ps ; 
It ise aan te ie eee SOD US ees Ce 
Liquor as a Beverage.’’ The meeting The annual appropriations of the Fed 
which ¢t vidress was delivered is eral Government are a little less than a 
believed to be one of the largest, if not billion and a quarter of dollars. This sum 
the largest temperance meeting ever held includes tle salaries of all of the pub 
| ~ ) in America. It was for men only, and ¢ officials from the president down. It 
\1 the number of those who, by rising, in- cludes the salaries and expenses of ow 
\ dicated their willingness to sign the ambassadors and ministers through who 
py! was estimated at twelve thou- e maintain diplomatic relations with the 
’ ent world: it eovers the cost of our 
consular service which looks after ou 
commeree in foreign lands. It ineludes 
‘ e expenses of the treasury, whi 
andles our money, collects our taxes and 
supervises the banking system of the na 
ol It covers the expenses of the army 
nd the expenses of the navy. It pro 
Vides means tor entoreing the laws of the 
United States. It ineludes the operations 
the postoflice department, which ear 
ies mail to every village, hamlet and city, 
if its fifty-six thousand postmasters, 
‘ ts nineteen thousand railway elerks and 
\ ts seventy-five thousand mail carriers in 
3 , e cities and in the country. It covers 
‘ G e expenses of the interior department 
‘ vith its multiplied agencies for dealing 
; with pensions, with publie lands of the 
country, th irrigation and with Indian 
affairs It covers the expenses ot the ag 
ricultural department with its expen 
mental work and its seareh throughout 
the world for that which ean be profitably 
grown in this country It supplies the 
needs of the rapidly inereasing depart 
ment of commerce and the vitally impor 
to work of the department of labor. It 
supplies the funds needed by the Inter 
Willias nnings Bryan tate Commerce Commission for the regu 
“ ‘ , , latio of railroads and by the new Fed 
™ dec oevioiesatedhtex eral Trade Commission for the preven 
em es pn ot vt , on ol monopoly. 
' : the st of the Me is An of these government agencies em 
nani aad Rede Miate, seleemeaions ploved in administering the Federal gov- 
' ndeed and esventy-Ave = of this great nation are operated 
3 a monn Siem tee wil at an expense of less than a billion and a 
, , | = Gone en dateie till ouarter of dollars. ink, 1f the mine 
' es, i ceeiaes il ean comprehend it, of this nation spend 
‘ . twice that amount for aleoholie liquor. 
é ! nd that eans il 
\ eart ‘ st of liquor to the people ot SOME MORE FIGURES. 
| ones sie 5 pey Here are four comparisons. Do they 
; anni , : elp vou to understand what a drain on 
‘ " rhe is ° s country the drink habit is? Aceord 
, ad he 1 ' vat y to the estimate given, the average tax 
, eat thas , me 6 laid upon each eitizen by the use of liquor 
Seek op ite Gomes re than twenty-five dollars a year, 
7 cs “— = inting five to the family, more than 
, - i Canal. the os om indred and twenty-five dollars to 
\l bon i age ages hoe. eae the family annually If any political 
— j , arty attempted an annual inerease in the 
nk ; F axes upon the people to the extent of 
on , methine hk. . one-fifth of that sum, it would be turned 
S Denome he * out o power by an indignant pubhie. 
| When it is remembered that this tax 1s 
S ot uniform but is, on the average, heavi- 
secure an accurate est upon those least able to bear it, 1s it 
int of money spent not our duty to consider how the nation 
ri trv. and the fig ean be relieved of this enormous burden ? 
Ss seve! dred and fifty The object of this meeting is not to dis- 
‘ ars This navs all the cuss the governmental phases of the liquor 
nstruet the children. from traffic, but rather to deal with remedies 
d rten to the university. in this that ean be applied by the individual 
nd of more than ninetv millions It without the aid of statute law, and fortu- 
“ = for the great intelleetual nately the plans which we present tonight 


ze inestimable ser no fienref involve no controverted questions. What- 
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ever differences of opinion there may be 
as to legal remedies, no one doubts that 
total far as it 
complete remedy for the drink habit. Ev- 
eryone who, by his own resolve, separates 
from who drink 


abstinence is, as goes, a 


imself those and allies 


imself with those who do not drink, to 
is extent lessens the amount of liquon 
consumed and lightens the task of those 
o are called upon to deal with the 
ibject through legislation or through the 
nforeement of law. 
WHY TOTAL ABSTINENCE? 
Our appeal is to the individual and I 
sk vour attention while I present a Tew 
reasons which, in my mind, justity 
ital abstinenee. 


In the first place, let us eonside1 ne 
. 


reasons I 


against the alco 

drink 
to the 
intelligence demands a reason 
action, the tact that no 


drinking 


use oO 


lo begin wit brings no ad 


atever one who drinks 
nd, since 
inv course ot 


an be given lor 


wd re 
to be sufficient to prevent the 


ason ¢ 
use ol 
ior to anv extent. 
But the 


t use of liquor is not 
ecessary 


only un 


aleohol deereases a 


and indefensible from the 

standpoint of advantage, but it is objee 
mable as a beverage even when taken 
the smallest quantity. It has been sei 
entifieally demonstrated that the moder 


f man’s eff 


eney 
An athlete cannot do his best if he 
drinks at all—this has been demonstrated 
xperience; a typesetter will make 

re mistakes when drinking than when 
ber—this has been established by ex 
ment; aleohol makes a soldier less ae 


rate of his aim, and let me add that the 
war is giving conelusive proof 


at total abstinence has its value on the 


battlefield. Russia has gone to the ex 
nt of abolishing the sale of liquor even 
in doing so she sacrifices an an 


four hundred millions in 
The German Emperor 
of total abstinence. The 
ernment is refusing liquor to 
and in France the legislature 
considering the liquor question. If 
‘John Barleyeorn’’ is a failure in a fight 
Oo ean him in of 
e accidents in industry increased 


revenue ol 
e midst of a war. 
an advoeate 


ts soldiers 


respect time peace 
are 


consumed 


proportion as liquor is 
ese are but a few illustrations of the 
effect of aleohol, even when but little is 
MPLOYERS DEMAND ABSTINENCE, 
But there is an argument still mor 


iSLLN inderstood, namely the increasing 
mand for total abstinence which is be 
inade by employers. On boats, grog 
ed to be furnished to sailors; it 1s be 
ng more and more the rule to deny it 
em altogether The owner of as Ip 
not afford to trust passengers or cargo, 
even the vessel, to a man who allows 
s brain to be befuddled by aleohol. Our 


g more 


road managers are applying 


rm tringent rules against drink T ley 
afford to take the risk of either 
lite or damage to property wu 


d in the employment of men who us« 
(nd so on t 


mportant the employ 


roug otner n 
stries; the more 
ent the more rigidly the use of liquor is 
know publi 
drinking, 


young man wants to 


ird to 


mode rate 


‘inion in reg 
im present a recommendation saying 
he is a moderate drinker. Why d 


mmendations, intending to help tl 
given, reterenes 


iat a man drinks, if he 


om they omit a 
the fact tl 
at all? 


I spoke a few nights ago to eight hun 


are 


nix 
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dred and fifty midshipmen at the An 
napolis Naval Academy, and a finer body 
of young men it would be impossible to 
find. Not one of them is permitted to 
use intoxicating liquor. Why is the use 
forbidden except 
ground that it hurtful 
em? They are prepared, at 
governmental expense, for government 

| that they not 


of liauor to these men 


on the would be 
being 
ervice and the facet are 
ould impress 


seek to fit t 


} 


aleohol s 


permitted to 


all y 
tor important w 


use 


ung men Ww emselves 


ork. 
OHOL ¢ SES TH " 


ise of aleohol not rs a 


only lowe 
productive eapacity but it 


I 
to 


constitutional 


man’s imparts 


weakness is offspring. 


Even if the pleasure derived from the 

e of aleohol were not followed bv a 
pal it overcomes the pleasure—even if 
it did not manifest itself in the impain 
ment of the individual who uses it the 

et hat its effects are transmitted to 
the ehild and thus visit a undeserved 
punishment peor it, ought to Welg 
mig vy with the man who has t de 
cided the drink question Tor imselt 

But there is another reason vy one 


should not drink at all, namely the danger 


ot drinking to exeess It cannot be 
truthtullvy said that every moderate 
drinker becomes a drunkard, but it is true 


that every drunkard comes from the num 
those who drink moderately; none 
he total abstain- 
heard a temper 


ber o 


f ft 


come from the ranks of 


ers. I remember to have 


ance leeturer use an illustration when I 
was a bov: | pass it on to those of this 
eneration. He admitted that there is a 





difference between the moderate drinker 


and e drunkard: but he deseribed it as 
the difference between the pig and the 
og—the hog being a little older than the 
pig 


The drunkard has indulged the habit 


longer and to a greater extent than the 
moderate drinker—but the moderate 
drinker is on the road over which the 
drunkard must travel before he becomes 


no moderate drinker can be 


sot And 


absolutely sure that he will not be over- 
come by the appetite. There is no time in 
life from youth to old age when it is safe 
for a man to cultivate a taste for aleoholie 
drinks: and surely it is the part of wis 
dom not to drink at all when drinking 


brings no advantage; when drink. even in 
small quantities, impairs one’s capacity: 
\ hen the use ot aleohol affects the ehild 


addition to 





of the drinker, and when in 
these a drinker runs the risk of being 
overeome by the appetite. 
WASTE OF MONEY. 
But let me give you another reason for 
total abst nence No one eal al rd to 
pend money for drink—not even a small 


amount ot money. Money should not be 


usted and it is orse than asted when 

ed for that which, instead of benefiting. 
does ul There are so many good 

ses that can be made of money that if 
seems strange that anvone should b ill 
ng to spend money to intoxicating 
hauor (io mone those > arin ind 
see to what actual needs t money eould 
ne applied It would lmpre and make 
mor anitary the ouses in whe they 

e: it would elothe their children bet 
ter: it would bring more comfort into 
the home. not to speak of the more sub 
stantial pleasure whieh the drinker would 
he able to enjov. 

If one does not Sp nd ill is mney 
either for immediate use or as a protection 
against the infirmities of age, the world 
around presents opportunities tor use of 


is money in innumerable altruistic ways 


There is no investment so profitable as in 
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vestment in humanity He out of 
brotherly love, aids his fellowmen in pro- 


who, 


portion as he is able to aid draws from 
such contributions a joy infinitely more 
than can be derived from the 


satisi ying 


liquor. 


se 0 

I have spoken of the reason based upon 
physical welfare and also of the reason 
based upon the obligation that rests upon 
a man to make a wise use of his money, 
but there is a third reason which, to my 
mind, cannot fail to impress the man who 


is guided by his conscience namely, the 
uSsé i" man should make of his ex 
ample Kven if a man we re that the 
moderate se ot hoauor would be of no 
plivs | injury to | and would involve 
no danger of exeess; even if he felt that 
e vd om mney to spare tor drinking, still, 
in view of the awful consequences of in- 
dulgenece in liquor, can he afford to gratify 
mself at the expense ol those who, 
eaket n resisting powe! may be led 
ray by l example 
{( ( USES ) > ¢ M 
It is that e are so bound together tha 
we cannot escape Trom the indirect effect 
ot vthing that is harmful to society 


From lowest standpoint upon whie 


subject can be discussed, namely, the 


vround of pecuniary interest, we are com 
je lled to use our influence to lessen drink 
ing The use of liquor is the direet eause 
degradation and 
tell when 


hands of 


ot erime, ot poverty, ol 
of despair, and we ean 
suffer at thy 
ol 
Property is insecure and life is 
use of liquor contributes 


never 
we shall ourselves 


are victims intemperance, 
insate in 


! roportion as tie 


to the number of eriminals, the number 
ot paupers and the number of the des 
perate Wi ave, therefore, not only the 


the 
but we have a 


individual before ven and 


other 


reasons 





reasons advaneed, 


and 


We 


financial interest in supporting 


line ¢ 


preading the eause ot temperance. 
have, as me mbers ot soeiety, an interest 
In preventing the economie waste, tre 


us in amount, due to the deteriorat- 
| of intoxicating liquor. We 


luence 
moral in lifting so 


mend 
Ing in 
interest 


ave also a 


ciety to the highest plane, a thing im 
possible so long as the ravages of drink 
are telt in so many homes. 

If we are econvineed that total absti- 
nenee is a desirable thing, let me add a 


word in support of the policy of signing 


the pledge on the ground that it sugyvests 
lack of strength of character; some say 
that, although never intending to drink, 
they would not wish to bind themselves 
by a pledge. There is nothing humiliat 


about 


ing a pledge. Those who are uni- 
ted in marriage take a pledge at the al 
tar: why should it be less honorable to 
promise not to drink than to pledge fidel 
itv to the marriage vows? 

WHY SIGN THE PLEDGE? 

The pledge marks the crossing of the 
line into the ranks of the total abstain 
ers The man who says, ‘*T never expect 
to drink,’’ b adds, I will not sign a 
pledge,’* 1 the same suspicion that 1s 
raised when a man says to vou ‘Il ad 


mit that I owe you b | ll not put if 
it riting You cannot elp feeling 
that hi purpose would be re strongly 
stated if expressed in writing. So long as 
ore refuses to sign thre pledae he eannot 
irge others to sign, and he 1s in danger 
ot aving the gineerity ol Is reasons 


doubted 

I believe in the pledge; I began 
fore I ean remember; I have 
by signing, I could 


signing 
the pledge he 
never failed to sign if, 
vith me, and 
to 


persuade anyone else to Sivl t 
live I shall stand 
and everyone. 


long as I ready 


with 


as 


sign 


anyone 
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THE LUSITANIA TRAGEDY ‘ sistance | afforded, and naturally look to us for he 
sis whi they ave reached in their relations wit 
J ul 
s ere , la nese statements there is no inte 
} ‘ t intry to appropriate Chinese ter 
es Yet there is no question but that China 1 
e as rances th ill-coneealed disbeliet The s 
ecre Tren ‘ ( na consider the moment critical The s 
es of \mericans are with bot these peoples but 
. definite ane vrsistent diplomatic efforts must be used to pre 
“er China’s integrity and to warn Japan away from at 
, of selfish) advantage, which would mean the dismembet 
is Mm ! ! ( ry Ol r great but unprepat d neiwhbor 


THE SOCIALIZED CHURCH. 


HERE is less talk these days ot the ‘"institutional 


Is the thing dead? Or has the idea developed 
. vvond the original content of the words, making 
“ new terminology? 
An ‘**institutional’’ ehure was a chureh that emphasized ce 
- . 2, ces It boasted of a yvVinnasium or a sWwitnming pool, or 
ofthe It was often lacking in any vision of the rea 
% e chores which it accomplished from day to day 
. [hie ( ized’? echureh is the more modern terminology. It 
the devices which were in favor in the past B 
vs t uses them! The socialized church wishes 
the « ire the center of the good impulses of the con 
oe it s ar active agent to promote brotherhood and 
aes larit nagiven neig borhood 
“ G sociahzed chur finds that people get better acquainted 
plav together, study together, and eat together, than 
\I en Uh orship together without these other common ex 
erences Henee the oelalized ehureh is never regarde d 
‘ iristoerati r exclusive 
‘ ; 
ell ‘ elahized « ire IS not a matter of equipment, nor 
CG { paid leaders. Churches without either have taken its spin 
practice its ideals 
\\ business man in a small « irch who eaught 
bovs pilfering from his store. One« e had them 
irrested, but the results seeured did not satisfv him. He 
ted the expedient of making them into a Sundavy-selhool 
ss! Everybody at the Sunday-sehool was surprised at that 
b e plaved ball with the bovs, had them dine with him. 
t ite duties, and kept them from the juvenile eourt 
le ( stians me of them! With no evmnasium, 
CHINA AND JAPAN irs « spare iL he gave 1 entire 
, ree eto hb 1 socialized « ir 


THE NEGLECT OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


‘ Diseiple knew ho to handle the seriptures 
i el rried » copy around with him, ready for 

discussion in whieh he so delighted. If 

s expositions were different from those now in vogu 

( ( at ieast What s in the Book ‘*To the law and to 
testi! nv’’ is s continual chall nee, and ‘ loved to 1n 


‘Where the scriptures speak, we speak; where the serip 








s are silent, we are silent.’’ 


re sa me reneration of Disciples vathered in by the 


esses of mass evangelism. They are no longer the 


icked fruit of religious diseussion, but are like apples 





iolenthy rom the tree, with a consequent lack of sound 
\ a rier ! t lapar ! : Phe e no knowledge of the fundamental documents, 
; ‘ ‘ a eir fathers had. One of the Disciple leaders rightly says 
t e Bible s more threatened by the neglect of its friends, 
by the attacks of its enemies 
* ! On Diseiple ehure is reading the Bible through this year, 
puhHiis ng daily assignments in ifs ealendar. Another ehureh 
( , ( , ead through the New Testament during Lent, with ‘similar 
\\ f ] } ting of dailv readings 
‘'s emer But it is not enough merely to read the Bible, though this 
nditior The is a vast improvement on utter neglect, and abysmal ignorance. 
t t t United States for One bas not discharged his duty to his soul, nor has he real 
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d his signal opportunity, until he has not only read the Bible, 


als snows, as tar as possible, Vhat if means 


[he impulse of modern life, its hunger for brotherhood, its 
se of democracy, its protest against evil conditions, is but 


oice of the prophets sounding forth agan One should 


ould understand modern life. ° The mothering of un 
tunates, patience with defectives and evil-doers, is but the 
rit of Jesus working in the hearts of modern men 
Lo be ntelligently modern, the man of today must live wit 

e documents, more than two thousand vears old in many 
es! It this be paradox, it finds its justification in the ex 
ence of the great leaders who bear the burden of the race 


i! earts. 


MAKING CITY MISSIONS EFFECTIVE. 
OST denominations have relatively smalle1 oldings in 
e city than in towns. Religion seems less imposing 
in the midst of the compelling interests otf metro- 
tan lift The mission chapel makes but feeble showing ove 
nst the sky scraper of commerce, and ministerial institutes 
but unimportant gatherings in comparison with the board 

gs olf corporation magnates 


metropolitan environment, the task of presenting 


a re 


is program adequate for the city is one requiring states 
ke grasp of city movements and deep insight into the na 
of religion itself. 

e first requisite ota ety program is that it ave central 
wuthority and a unified program of action. Sporadic et 

nm non CO-OP rating societies or congregations meal 

te, sometimes competition, and in every case inefficiency. 
vregational and Baptist bodies th their loose organi 
ns ave been compelled to centralize in tlre evreat e1ties. 
Baptists in Chieago have their Baptist Executive Couneil, 
ed entirely by Chicago men, which not only administers 

, 


ssions but is the denominational elearing house for th 
rhis organization even aspires to secure title to the Bap 


Baptists 
always been individualists as have the Disciples, but the 


roperty of the city and has much of it already. 


es ih they suffered in ¢ hieago drove them to the poliey 
raization 
ciples, also, have moved in the direction of centralization 
ty mission affairs. 


Kansas City, Los Angeles, and many other cities the of 


boards of the various congregations form a central board 
responsible for the e¢ity program = provress of 


se in every city adhering to this poliev for a number of 


an unanswerable argument for its success 


e is a tendency in any quarter today to insist upon 
ring the details of a « ty mission pohev from a d 
1rough a national board, such counsel should be regarded 
ersion to a torm otf aet ity ne everywhere outgrown. 


BACK TO THE SOIL. 


season means spring-fever to many, but those who 


ave come from the farm feel at this time of year the 
cail of nature. The garden means more than a supply 
es radishes It serves to Keep preachers, 
ther workers in abstractions, in elose touch wit 

rid that seems most real to the majority of imanity. 

stoi divided the task of the day into three parts, one-t rd 
riven to the use of the large muscles, one-third to the 
museles, and one-third to the brain. Few of us would allo 


an obligation to share the museular tasks of society, 


e garden, with its hopes of the summer, its marvelous 


esses, its appeal to the best of our primitive instincts, is a 
| place to discharge this duty. 
TACTLESS ADVERTISING. 
HERE is great interest in ehure advertising, as is 
evident from the samples of it whie can 


be gathered at a chureh convention, and whiel 
into the 


Good 


newspaper offices in a ceaseless 


advertising is at most éffective wa 


e meaning of these voices at the time of their origin, 





to extend 


ol caution 


is offered, 
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modesty 
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itv, o1 


in t 


a little p 


needs careful 


ie 
tention to 
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Tue M 
that. if we 
e must 
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chiefly by 
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INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE. 


A DEPARTMENT OF 











Preachers and Student 1 Armi ib inie: to assist in establishing tem 
| , | _ porary labor exe nges to find ork for 
. ) ose losing their jobs throug prohibi 
. thor rislation; to promote the organiza 
CG e | } tion of adequate somal centers as subst 
:, » x . ae ng tutes for the salo« 
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Unitarians Work in Japan. 


Prot. Mun: 
Bishop McDowell Will Iecture in Yale. the Japan 
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ni, e ot the ministers 
| rian ¢ rm oki 

le bool The ly 

\ ( e | taria vi‘ 
VI resented Hlis bowl 
nd his 7 SOD] 


Financier Remembers Alma Mater. 


Hall, an alumnus of Obet 


as been generously 


is Alma Mate 


Chicago Baptists Adopt English Practice. 


| First Baptist « eh, of Oak Park, 

) t ¢ hieago, as deeided to re 

! ersed Chmstians into ill 

titer 1p ehureh, thoug eo 

Ing > practice the immersion ot thei! 

‘ rts. Englsh Baptist ave tor 

rs d to this practice, but only 

churehes in America have adopted 
, I lhe ( ( ‘ dd il nil 

‘ ‘ I t et tha BS ¢ re 

‘ ( whel me missionary id = 

the denomination old members 1. 


| Brethren have recently built 


for their printing pls 

urch paper, ** The Religious 
ind their young people's pa 
“ute word,”’ will be printed, 


all thei Davt mn publications 
inting The new building is 


west of The Christian Publishing Assoc 
tion building, of the ** Christian denomir 
tion.”’ It is a modern structure and we 
adapted to the work in hand. It is 
he four stories and is said to eontain 152 
000 square feet of floor space. The 1 
building was dedicated on Tuesday, Am 
2), in a service which lasted practi 
all dav and into the evening of that day 
‘The Religious Te leseope’’ began 
career more than eighty years ago 
Cireleville, Ohio. It was the beginning 
publishing  establishme 
Then it did its work with two or t 


the present 


orkmen, now it requires 241 persons 


tend to its business, 


Southern Methodists Grow. 

The General Minutes of the Method 
Episcopal eure South, which have 
heen issued vr 1914, show that the 
nomination now has a membership 
2.045.047, which indieates a growth 

e vear of 38,838 members, or about t 
There are now 8.OS6 travelir 


and 5.519 loeal preachers. 


Secession from Orthodox Church. 

The Russian Orthodox chureh extends 
its control to its members in America at 
n New York a resident bishop keeps 
contact with the situation here. Reeent! 
1) Russians seceded from the parent 
Russian ehureh of Chieago and formed 
to be understood that this congregation 
is Protestant but is a chureh with Ort 
dox forms and faith, which is in revolt 


an independent congregation. It is not 


rainst foreign control. This kind 
thing has happened frequently with Po 
ish congregations in the Roman Catho! 
fellowship in America but has not hap 
pened before among the Russians. T 
precedent set will furnish footing 
similar movements of unrest in other se« 
tions of Ameriea. The Russian immi 
grant suspects that the priest of the for- 
eign country is in the pay of the Rus 
sian government as a spy, and many Rus 
sian immigrants are political offenders 
For this reason, the movement of revolt 
against the Russian ecclesiastical cor 
trol may reach large proportions in a 


snort time, 








lapanese Buddhist Temple, Fresn 





Caltf. (See note on next page) 
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Heathenism in America. 
Manv of the heathen religions of the 
rid have obtained footing in America 
roug mmigration. The Chinese joss 


ise is to be found n nearly every 
(merican city of metropolitan propo 
ns rhe Japanese have settled in con 
erable numbers on the Paeifie coast 


| have brought with them their religious 
as. In Fresno, Cal., the Buddhists have 
t a Buddhist temple whi is mostly 
vy the Japanese. In this sanetuary 
Light of Asia’’ is kept shining 
Buddhism even ventures to en 
missionary attitude toward 
and there are a few Buddhist 


tail a 


ts in this eountrv who have turned 

de the gospel for the Way of Selt 
é tion In the end an American will 
‘ ave some other reason for being 
(iris n than that he is born tha 


, New Methodist Editor. 


Book Committee of tie 


Methodist 
opal Chureh eleets its editors. Re 

this committee met in San Fran 

» and considered the task of finding 
editor for the Christian Advoeate o 
York, the parent paper of American 

distin, T ey St lected Dr. James R 


ho has been for a number of vears 
assistant editor on the paper Dn 
s a Yale man, and has written a 
ber of volumes for the Chautauqua 
ses. He has been very active in the 
rs the denomination outside  l|iis 


‘ in the office of the religious news 
er, and is well qualified to interpret 
news of modern Methodism. 


Dr. Abbott a Universalist? 
Universalist Leader is claiming Dr. 

ian Abbott, of the Outlook, as a ‘** fel 

Some years ago Dr. 


sbott gave his reasons for not being a 


Universalist.’’ 


versalist, among them being his state 
at he believed in the freedom of 
ill. Ina recent issue of the Outlook, 
ever, appeared a statement on the 
rn meaning of hell and the reforma- 
character of its punishment. This 
been seized upon by both the ultra- 
ral and the ultra-conservative as an 
dence of ‘*‘Universalism.’’ To many, 
statement will not earry the implica- 
iniversal salvation at all. 


Passion Play ‘‘Christ’’ in the Trenches. 
\nton Lang, who has twice played the 
the Christ in the Passion play at 
rammergau, has been called to the 

rs and is fighting in a Bavarian regi- 

in the Vosges mountains. But for 

war an interim Passion play would 
heen represented at Oberammergau 
summer. The picture ot the 
stus’’ of the Passion play at work 
trenches killing men is not a pleas 





pe Favors Circulation of Gospels. 
e Pious Society of St. Jerome was an 
ation of Roman Catholies in Italy 
the cireulation of the Christian Serip 
s in the vernacular. It was formed 
1902 but after it had gone on with 
rk for a time, the reactionary pepe, 
X, diseouraged the society and fi 
suppressed it. It kept itself alive 
vy and as soon as the present pope 
nto authority, he petitioned to favor 
It develops that he was one 
ts founders, so the permission was 
ously given. The pope said: ‘*Ex 
ence teaches that all deviations of 
nt society have their omgin in the 


} 


that the doctrine and works of Jesus 


ocrery. 
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have been utterly forgotten and 
men no longer draw from them inspiration 
for daily life.’* A further statement 
looks more in the direetion of the Prot- 
estant principle of private interpretation 
of the Seriptures than any word of a 
pope in centuries: ‘‘We ardently desire 
that, as a result of your zeal, you may 


Christ 


obtain not only an ever larger spread of 

e gospels, but also that the holy books 
may find their way into the 
ill Christian families, and there may be 


omes ot 


come the evangelical silver’ 
souglit after and jealously kept, so that all 


e faithful may get accustomed to read 


“piece ot 


the holy gospels and to comment on them 
daily and thus may learn to live in per 
feet Narmony with God's will.’’ Pro 


Luzzi, a Waldensian 


leader of Florence, expresses the beliet 


eSSOI (riovanni 


it spiritual modernism will yet reform 
the Roman Cathohe chureh and bring it 


into harmony with bot! apostolie and 


modern ideals of religion 


Dr. Mathews on Japan-China Crisis. 
That there may be 
Japan's attitude toward China in the pres 


beliet ot Dean Shaniler 
University of 


misconception ot 


ent crisis is. tie 
Mathews of the Chieago, 
who recently made a comprehensive tout 
intimate 

‘* Just 


e empire and came into 
toueh with its leading statesmen. 
ow far Japan is planning to Build up a 
sort of Asiatie Monroe doctrine the fu 
ture alone will enable us to see,’’ said 


Dr. Mathews yesterday. ‘‘ During the en 


THE SERVERS. 
Rt FRANK CRANE IN THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


The ery of the Old Gospel was, ‘‘Save!”’ 
That of the New Gospel is, ‘‘Serve!’’ 

Yet we have not changed, only grown. 
The new comes out of the old. We have 
learned that to serve is to save. 

The moral foree of yesterday sought 
to save men from a hell hereafter; the 
ethical enthusiasm of today is directed 
toward saving men from hellishness here. 

Christendom is shaken with a new 
conscience as by an earthquake. We are 
in the midst of eeonomie upheavals more 
radical than the French Revolution. 

The Servers are striking more deeply 
than the Savers ever struck. 

The Servers say labor shall no more 
be exploited, trodden, tortured for the 
benefit of the endowed. 

They are carving the hereditary parks 
of private lords into gardens for the peo- 
ple. 
Thev are taking the children out of 
mines and factories and putting them into 
schools. 

They are wresting publie utilities from 
the wealth-barons and giving them into 
the hands of the people 

They are making of every woman a citi 


They are determined to give every baby 
a square deal 
bringing back 
money-mad cities. 

They have sentenced to death the two 
chief enemies of the raee, War and AI- 


They are beauty to 


conol 

We are more profoundly religious now 
than were the men of any previous era. 
But we are not saving brands from the 
burning; we are putting out the fire. 

The Savers gave us the world as lost, 
and attempted to rescue a few. The Serv- 
ers have the bold purpose of transform 
ing the world. 

The eall of the Savers was for mission 
aries. The eall of the Servers is tor eiti 


zens. 
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tire course of negotiations the foreign 
office at Tokio has not taken the world 
into its confidence and in consequence we 
have been led to form opinions from state- 
ments which representatives of Japan re- 
gard as unfair. Even if we knew the en- 
tire plan of Japan we should still need 
to form econelusions with great hesitaney. 
To be in any sense a duplication of our 
Monroe Doctrine Japan's policy for China 
should eontent itself with protecting 
China from being exploited and dismem 
bered by European powers. That China 


is exposed to sueh danger is evident from 


rt 
danger to China, Japan un 


her recent istors | her, in this 
loubted|ly sees 
danger for her own development just as 

e United States sees danger in further 
political eon 
Kvery 


wants to see 


(merican continents 
yroad-minded American 


China given a chanee to develop in a mat 


I 

Kuropean colonization in 
tro! ot tive 

} 


ner similar to that which Japan has en 


oved 


Episcopalian Missionary on a Hand-car. 


A home missionary of the Protestant 


Episcopalian fellowship in Texas had a 
ard problem to reac all of his assign 
ments on Easter Sunday. For Episeo 


palians not to have religious service on 
Easter 1s a great privation, so he was 
driven to extremities to devise a way to 
carry the holy sacrament to the seattered 

ministers to.. An 
appeal for a hand-ear was passed upon 
at last by the president of a railroad and 
the tireless rector set out with an assist 


eongregations that he 


ant on this rude conveyance, and during 
the day traveled over sixty miles by rail 
with hand power. The name of this en- 
thusiastic missionary is Rev. W. B. Rob- 
erts, and he Dallas, 
Tex 


makes his home in 


Son of Church Historian Visits England. 


D’Aubigne history of the 
Reformation known to all the scholars, 
and his son, Pasteur Henri Merle 4d’ 
Aubigne is a well-known Protestant figure 
in Paris. He is pastor of the MeCall mis- 
sion church in the southeast of Paris. Re- 


wrote a 


cently he made a visit to England and 


delivered speec 1e@s before a number of 


London Brotherhoods. He speaks excel- 
lent English and was heard. with great 


pleasure. 


Federating the Theologians. 


The odium theologicum, about which so 
much has been written, is not sufficient to 
separate theologians any more. In a num- 
ber of cities the theological seminaries of 
the various denominations are federating, 
or are even practicing corporate union, 
At Harvard, a divinity school that is nom- 
inally Unitarian, has on its teaching staff 
three Congregationalists, three Unitarians, 
two Episcopalians and a Baptist. With 
this has been federated Andover Semin- 
ary, a Congregational institution. More 
recently the Episcopal Divinity school and 
University School of Theology 
(Methodist) have federated with the Har- 
vard school and exchange credits for 

In Chicago, Baptists, Congre- 
gationalists, Universalists, Unitarians, 
Disciples and others have federated in- 


Boston 


courses. 


stitutions operating in connection with the 
University of Chicago. In San Francisco 
and environs the same process 1s at work. 
Union Theological seminary, as its name 
implies, is an institution in which vari- 
When 
a new generation of preachers comes out 


of these schools, will sectarian spirit be 
, 


ous denominations are represented 


as ardent as formerly! 
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Preacher Study? 


elud is little volume on ‘*The Minis 
ry of the Holy Spirit.’’ Of course, all 
wh lists can be indefinitely extended. 
Phe reat missionary lives are really 
not only on devotional thought 


a. = ‘ 
but Vv are the conse rated and devoted 
fe in action It one’s heart is not 
irmed by the reading of missionary liter 
there is something radically rong 

‘ I ir 


n speak only of another class of lit 
ine I hile tin preac er should be 
ar, Vi the sermonic. In reply to 


e questions I sent out ds to the 
re ers indebtedness to volumes of se? 


a number persons replied that 


ry, ' dt au debt Untortun 
te » hot many ot the preachers get the 
) "1 sermol ( we expect, and, 
‘ ole, the volumes are disappoint 
because no sermon ean ever be printed 
\iter earing a reat sermon del ered 
S that the ime sermon in print is 
rmatior rom lite to marble It 
‘ correct structure ! 
chable ind er ality i 
hit ‘ , ' andl the 
' its t t at ‘ re at on 
' es do to e hand. | 
y ~ } ’ re t | i 
’ } ’ at el i\ Wi 
I ‘ ned OY vel s 
. el d the litte 
‘ i! It is niet 
“ al re 
\nd ‘ vee ! I 
! der t represet 
, ’ {Ti ‘ 
‘ t itor ’ l 
‘ \ ‘ nor 
| ! t miletr 
‘ ed 1 ‘ 
a , 
‘ ’ tive < 
‘ or 
\\ . 
rea reaelv 
| ‘ , 
‘ y 
\ 
‘ , 
‘ S o 


‘ . | ; 
| Ward Be e! 
4 eat ” ~ aferss . ate 
" ral ( ell sermotr } \ ly 
in Py Pes Wilham Cl er Wilk 
Modern Masters of Pulpit Dis 
md i Representative Preacl 
‘ Professor Bras Ww, f Yal I 
lis lang ive s spoke Phe 
t sermotl literat ré se he 
‘ Englisl ( ir beeanse of 
re. mong other reasons though, of 
rse, a ehure th an elaborate litur 


eal serviee ean not he expected to pro 
ce famous preachers wit infailing 


rity It is in the non-conformist 


} ts in England and in the evangelical 
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odies in our own country that we find 
constantly perfected to an 
instrument ol power. The names of! 
South, Barrow, Taylor, Tillotson, yet 


« sermon 


possess a charm lor many of the present 
eneration, while among the more recent 
vreactiers in England and America we have 
Canon Liddon and Canon Farrar and 
thers of almost equal genius. The 
Seotch pulpit reminds us of its powe1 
through MeCheyne, Chalmers, Bonar and 
Guthrie. Among the most modern of the 
preachers in England and America we hav¢ 
Spurgeon, Parker, MeLaren, Selby, Ma 
tineau, Phillips Brooks, Dr. Storrs, Dr 
Cc. H. Parkhurst, Dr. Charles E. Jeffers 
Dr. Aked, Dr. S. Parks Cadman and D 
Jowett. An aequaintanee with somethi 
of the sermons of these mighty men of t 


manv oO 


pulpit, if not essential to the highest su 
cess in the ministry, will do mueh for a 
o aspire to a large measure of effeeti 


* * * 


As for the study of books, nothing but 

e barest suggestions can be offered. | 

interesting to know the titles, if not! 
more, of the books which the wise s 
Lists of books found 


the supplements of some of the eneyelk 


| be read 


shouls 
paedias are wort \ ot consideratio 

‘*Books and Reading,’’ by Preside 
Noah Porter, and ‘* Books and Men,’’ 





\ustin Phelps, are of great value to t 
wreacher for s restions on studies 
hooks Sir Jolbn Lubboek’s list ot the o 
undred best hooks is vell known, 
ost o desire such a list for retere 


ean find it and many other exeellent lst 
olume entitled ‘*Reading and Hor 

Studyv,’* edited by Hamilton W. Mal 

} 


»y Canon Farrar, is 


4 4 . } * 
(rres Books, 


excellent volume in small compass. ‘* 7 


Choice of Books,’* by Frederick Harris 


remains among ti standard works MW 1é 
ent | sii¢ matters, W ile | merso!l 
Vy ¢ bt “ks *’ is well know! to 
| ; itl ‘ ] 
1 el i ( prene er Wulil nae 1! 


italog ws al d thre hook reviews W 


eve in the interest of the reade 
neal not mere] of the publisher, ( 
uundant satisfaction: and if he « 


ts bevond his depth a raft made ot 


sand or two volumes of the late 
can vung vithin his reach 
yin sately to terra firma 
Si ulvise the preacher to spend 
nt wit Wesley, wit Maurie 
hy ley, vil Jonathan Edwards, wit 
Wordswort r Longfellow, or any of t 
ters of poetry or fiction. It would 


race tor some ot our preachers 
nter with Al xander Cam} 
find out at he taught \ wints 


th Gibbon or Macaulay or Froud 


wing ri returns. And evel 
el © cares to ¢an arrange a reac 
7 ! mself, allowing is bent 
t him, and, if it be faulty, the 
do somethin In tne way ¢ 
e reading in be trusted to eo! 
s I igrancy 


For a Faithful Heart. 
I, nd the bi d, 
(And the wind together, 


Sai a suppheation 


rl bird sang for sunshine, 

And the trees for winter fruit. 
And tor love in the spring tim 
When the thickets shoot. 


And I sang for patience 
When the teardrops start; 
Clean hands and clear eves, 
And a faithful heart. 
A. C. Benson. 
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DAVID BRINGS THE ARK TO 





JERUSALEM. 
INTERNATIONAL UNrFoRM LESSON FOR 
May 30. 
Golden Text: I was gla when they said 
to the | t Jehova Psalm 1 
19, Psalm 24: Il Sam. 6:12-15, Psa ‘ 
Memory Psaln 4 
American Stavcdard Bible. 
Copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons 
(Used by permission.) 
~ 2) And it was told r Dav saving 
blessed t I se 0 i 
t } n 1 ! 
\ Da i we ur t ht ’ 
i e oO lor t t 
(13) Ar wa s a wh 
I ark J ah had g x pa 
ur ul atiing 14 Ar Da 
Jel uh w i might und Davy 
th a line ! (15) 8S Dav ar 
Israc rought tl ur Kk 
! ting i] t! ! th 
I Jel ah i 
ar tl ' “ t 
hn t m the sea 
shed it upon tl floods 
ascer i » the j J 1 
ha stand in his lV i 
hath clean hands a a W hea 
t tt iift his t i ! 1, 
r eitf , 
« i 5 g from Jel al 
fror the ( his salva ! 
he g ra hat = i 
’ Ja [ Selah. 
r hea 0 ga 
= ry \ | n 
e Ki tf giory 
ga nighty, 
ghty in battle. 
hea © ye gat 
} ting rs 
* & ry 
his King of glor 
hosts, 
king of glory. 
» i 
Verse by Verse. 
By ASA MCDANIEL. 
Sam. 6:12. Jehovah hath blessed the 


e of Obed-edom, because of the ark of 
G We are not told what the blessing 
t it has been suggested that the bless- 


have consisted in both riches and 
[he ark symbolized the divine 
The blessing, which followed the 


s the reason why David wanted tl 


is own house. Parker suggests that 
le represents the ark today.—David 
and brought up the ark of God. Read 
s connection 1 Ch. 15 and 16.—With 


With musie and song, and great shout- 
With shouting and with the sound 
trumpet. This was an of 
nterest. Making a loud was 
of worship as late the of 
<aimist. We traces of it 
24:1. The earth is Jehovah’s. 
order of the Hebrew fixes the read- 
tention upon Jehovah, hence a better 
wuld be, “Unto Jehovah belongeth 
Albert the Good these 
¢ placed as a motto over the Roya) 
The fulness thereof. All that 

its contents, its creatures. 
For he. The emphasis is on “he.” Je- 
d no other.—Founded it. The land 
of the water is supposed to rest 
Established it. “The single act of 
over, as usual in the Old 
the habitual act of God’s 


the occasion 
noise 

time 

today 


The 


as 


see 


caused 





naseen 
nt, into 
ng providence.” Briggs 

Who shall ascend? What sort of per- 
orthy to approach the Creator and 
ill the earth ?—Hill of Jehovah. The 
Jehovah is here the temple hill. 

shall stand? Not only to appear, but 
iin.—Holy place. Synonymous with 


hill of Jehovah in the preceding line. 
Clean hands and a pure heart. He 
: innocent of wrong doing, and vio- 
Not lifted up his soul unto false- 

d lo direct the mind to false and un 
ngs.—Sworn deceitfully. One who 
ot sworn to deceive his neighbor 


This is the generation of them that 
after him. These are the men who de 














Israelite, the 


Selah. The 


to know God. The true 

the true people of God. 

is of uncertain meaning, but the most 
that it is an interlude, 

the place where the Psalm might be 

cluded the 


s. Who is the King of glory? 


sire 
ideal, 
word 
natural one is or 
con 
for 


service 


The de- 
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mand sung by the choir from within.—Je- 


hovah strong and mighty * * * mighty in 


battle. The answer by the choir without 
setting forth the qualities of the king in 
war-like terms. 

9. The choir of the army renewing the 
demand for admittance in almost identical 
terms 

10. The sentinels make another  iden- 
tical challenge, see v. 8.—He. The pronoun 
is emphatic Jehovah and no other is the 
king of glory. The God of the universe. The 


eternal one 


Worship 


The Lesson in Today’s Life. 
BY JOHN R. EWERS. 


The 


among 


ark was the of 


ancient 


symbol worship 
Israelites. In re- 
ality it was only a 
j beautiful wooden 
box with in- 
teresting objects 
inside. But it 
stood for God’s 
leadership and 
particular care. It 
had a memorial 
value like our 
communion table. 
It was entirely 
right that this box 
should be sacredly 
wuarded and that 
it should have a 
any private house, but in 


those 


some 





place, not in 
some central place of worship. 


CAVID’S JO 


The heart of the new king was in the 
right place. He made the return of the 
ark a great occasion. Thousands of peo- 


ple came to witness the bringing of this 
sacred emblem into Jerusalem. Soldiers, 
shepherds, vine-dressers, mer- 
and uldren came 
to see the ark brought into 
capital. And now the procession 
proaches the gates. Dressed in white 
the elders come. The ark sur- 
rounded by priests and Levites in brilliant 


farmers, 
chants, women 
crowds 
ap 


robes is 


oriental garments. Cymbals clash and 
trumpets blare. Beautiful women sweep 
forth from the eity gates, to meet the 


priestly procession, with sweet voices. The 
air is filled with the scent of burning sac- 


rifices. The crowds cannot be restrained 
and break forth into loud cheers as. the 
gates are entered. Now the ark is placed 
in its tent. David reads a religious poem 


that he has written for the occasion. The 
people respond with feeling ‘‘Amens.’’ 
David makes a prayer and the people end 
the day in feasting and great rejoicing 
The religious significance cannot be over- 
estimated. The king had led the proces- 
sion and so happy had he been that no 
conventionality could hold him back. 
Dancing ‘‘ with all his might’’ eame David 
at the head of the group. David was no 
iceberg. 


MODERN WORSHIP. 


Today in our worship we are torn be- 
tween two conflicting ideals. On the one 
those who eare much for beauti- 
and ceremonies. With them 
architecture counts for much. The 
arches, the stained-glass, the organ, the 
choir, the oratory, the rhetoric, the ritual, 
the pious behavior, the deep reverence in 
the all of these elements 
are greatly esteemed. On the other hand 
are those who want spontaneity in the 
Emotion counts for much. Re- 
sults are sought immediately. Friendli 
ness before, during and after the service 
is supreme. Too much order is tiresome 
A certain free and easy manner 


side are 
ful forms 


house of God 


service, 


to such. 


must be maintained. Architecture is see- 
ondary, music must only be enthusiastie, 
the sermon must be the feature and it 
must be vigorous and interesting. Peo- 
ple fall naturally into one or the other 
of two Every chureh has 


both. Now, how shall we worship? 


these schools. 


DIFFERENT CHURCHES. 

Even when Christian union organically 
arrives differences in people will not be 
done away. Birds of a feather will still 
flock together. Each congregation will 
represent a different curve. One will be 
decidedly intelleetual, another strongly 
evangelistic, another supremely interested 
in social and missions, another 
aesthetic, another a social club, another a 
society group. This always has and al- 
ways will be true. Churches of the same 
denomination in any given city have such 
marks. One will have to take his ehoice 
and the fact that many people elect to 
travel across an entire city in order to 
worship in a certain chureh indicates the 
strength of this assertion. But are there 


service 


some fundamental ideals? 
SINCERE WORSHTP. 

All aeceptable public worship is 
grounded in private worship. One must 
meet God in the silence of one’s own 
home and in the great out-of-doors, as 


well as in the various experiences of daily 
life, if publie worship is to be of much 
value. This is the first element—reality. 
There must be a hunger and thirst for the 
living God. There must be a realization 
that we are in God’s presence confessing 
sins, asking for what we need and 
thanking Him for his goodness. There 
should be beauty in worship. One would 
even choose a beautiful place out of doors 
in which to worship God. The chureh 
should be the most beautiful place, ac- 
cording to the best taste, in the community. 
The worship should be natural, with that 
quiet dignity that greatness inspires. Even 
the most humble men will, if given a fair 
chanee, approach God with a fine dignity 
and reverence. This should never be 
abandoned. But the worship should never 
hecome so exalted and unreal as to make 
the return to everyday reality seem un- 
desirable. I remember worshiping in one 
beautiful church where the effect of the 
aesthetic service was to make me hate the 
world outside the church. Such worship 
was harmful. Publie worship should be 
charged with the feeling of friendliness. 
The sense of fellowship should be strong 
and uplifting. And from our lesson we 
may learn that worship should be en- 
thusiastie, full of gladness, full of good 
cheer and good will. Seripture, hymn, 
prayer, ordinances, sermon and response 
should all be hearty, free from dullness. 
I owe much to a certain English preacher 
who tried to teach me the value of beauty, 
dignity and reality in public worship. 
Think on these things. 


our 
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W. S. Lockhart Leads New Church 
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Transylvania and 


Commencement 
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white man I ebber saw I tell ve. Brodd: 
lones, vo got a white skin but thank 
Lawd vo got a black heart.” 
Yearly Meeting at Eaton, 0. 

The urech at North Eaton, ©., held 
lv meeting May 2 I. J. Cahill of Cley 
Bh. Buffington of Elyria 


nd and | buf 


the speakers. W. A. MeCalla, who is lea, 


« new wk at Rushsylvania has dor 
Y ork in this field. 
° e ° 
of Fo.eign Missions 
i rtv. | a vere C. V. Allison ministe 
the. Missour where E. S. Priest 
ist McKinney, Texas. to which ch 
yy ng is recently been called 
~herman, Texas, of whi the pastor is G 
\ oup of missionaries will sail 
\f n the early summer W. R. Holde 
\ ima, who is at home on furlough 
“ a ¥ i splendidly equipped 
ng Souther voman \\ H I 
is been taking 1 two ve 
College of Missions, will ge 
‘ ‘ go to be one of our steamer men 
t Oregon.” He servea t) 
(ongo Boloso mission " 
oming to the Foreign Society and 
strong, experienced man. Dr. and Mrs, 
!. P. Barger of Lincoln, Nebraska, who h 
shed eir course in tropical m 
Ha va l the ' il = hool vill 
t the same group These fine wor 
greatly encourage the African missi 
\. F. Hensey and wife have just returr 
gh after more than four y« 
Bolenge, Africa. They 
t ell and in the best of spirits. The 
orm Congo churches have no 
ship of almost 5,000, 
it oe ses in th ( S 
the Philippine Islands were 
. 3049 Fe were graduated from 
‘ t training Sech ol one mn 
gy S | for Nurses, and one f 
B leg 
The annual India convention was held t 
n | ore rhe presence of eig 
nel eturned missionaries Was a gre 
to those n the field Five Austra 
, n t he Poona district 
Ir i there have not been as many 
t ‘ as last. Nevertheless 
is i good one. The missiona 
whit ard and are in good spirits. 17 
r a sturbed the work somewhat 


College of the Bible 


ve t Ville puipit 
t | I . } ommencement addresses of Trans 
tv-nint innua nmer ment vania and the College of the Bible and Hat 
t lege will be given by F. Waller All 


viv erices (Mort 


the minister of the First Christian chure 
“pring a Mr. Allen is a graduate of 


lransvivania nd he has achieved a wi 

y tation is in author, lecturer ar 
eache He filled fourteen chautauqua e1 
igements in Kentucky last summer and | 
nvited for return engagements in pra 

ill ill of these towns and cities. 

rhe program for the week is as follows: 
] ( Sunday, 8 p. m Commenceme! 


lune 7—-Mondav. 2 p. m.: Art exhibit 


Ha tor ollege Sp. m.: lay by the Ma 


] e Club Hamilton college). 
June 8—Tuesday, 8 p. m.: Play by Os 
Literary Society (Morrison Chapel). 
lune &—Wednesday, 10 a. m.: Class day 
ses (Hamilton 3p.m.: Class day « 


son Chapel); 5:30 p. m.: Alumr 
| annual meeting of alumni ass¢ 


T ‘ an 
tion: 8 p. m.: Commencement of Hamil 
: t g 
, June 10—Thursday morning: Commence 


nt « Transvivania and the College of th 
bl 1 p. m.: Luncheon to donors at Ewing 
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Chieago Association, 
231 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


recently moved to. . 


Your efforts to 


much appreciated. 


Church from which reported 


Town and State... 





Christian Chure 


interest them in one of 
and any consistent information you may report after investigation, will be 


h Bible Schools 


, Chicago 


our ehurehes and Sunday-schools, 


(Signature) 








Disciples in Chicago. 


s a movement on foot in Chicage 
should commend itself to every loyal 
throughout the brotherhood. An 

is being made by the aggressive Sun 

school forces of Chicago to find the Dis 

ho have come to the eity and hav 
lentitfied themselves with the churches 
Hundreds of men and women are lost 

churches of Chicago because the Dis 

s have not yet learned the art of trans 


nembers from one church to anoth« 
sters, superintendents, and teachers are 

1 to fill ovt the blank printed here 

it the “lost Disciples” may be looked 


ones This is a work of great im 
é ind The Christian Century 
st earnest co-operation of its read 
behalf of the movement 





Remember 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
First Sunday in June 


a 
| Supplies 





Sent 





(Be sure and 
Pd | address as 
yA directed 
The Burden of the Oriental Child below 


The Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society will furnish Children’s Day Sup- 
plies for the first Sunday in June Free to those 
Bible Schools observing the day in the interests 
of Foreign Missions. 


FREE SUPPLIES 


Ist. Coin Pocket Missionary Collec- 
tors. These are an improvement over the mis- 
sionary boxes. Attractive, convenient, suitable 
for old and young. 

2d. ‘‘In Cherry Blossom Land.’’ The 
new Children’s Day Exercise, by Lucy King 
DeMoss, filled with beautiful songs, drills, recita- 
tions. A real demonstration of missionary work 
in Japan. Portrait of Chas. E. Garst, pioneer 
missionary to Japan, given free with the Exercise 
for use on Children’s Day, and to be framed after- 
wards. Exercise adapted to large or small school. 

Order supplies at once. Give local name of 
Sunday-school and average attendance. 

Give your Sunday-school the privilege 


of this great day and have a share in 
world missions. 


STEPHEN J. COREY, Secretary 
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District Convention in Illinois. 


The Third District, Illinois, convention will 
ld at First church, Quiney, May 11, 12 

: 3 The church extends a cordial invi 
tation and will give a royal weleome to the 
Dis les the district 
A. L. Cole to Leave Carthage, III. 

\. L. Cole resigned his work at Carthage 
nd will close his labors July 1 He has 
nade no plans for the future. Miss Netti 
Wright is the corresponding secretary of the 
Carthage church Her address is 118 Seo 
eld street 
Pastors Join in Farewell Service. 

Ch Methodist and Baptist pastors at In 

pendence, Mo., closed their evening services 
ind with their congregations attended the 
farewell service to H. K. Pendleton, at First 
church, Independence. 
Anniversary Service. 

That the services of Clyde Darsie at Mt 
Sterling, Ky., have been appreciated by his 
people was shown bv the fact that on a re 


ent Sunday each of the departments of the 

















=~ POWDER 
Made from Creat of Tartar 
Absolutely Pure” 














Evangelism at Rockford, III. 





W. B. Clemmer, of Roekford, Ill. is hold- 
ing a short exchange meeting for the Park 
nd Prospect church, Milwaukee 
IL. G. Batman Preaches Political Sermon. 
L. G. Batman of First church, Youngstown, 
0., is to give a political sermon to stimu 
late interest in the election of the right kinda 
of mayor. In the preparation of the set 
mon, Mr. Batman has interviewed men in all 
walks of life and also some prominent wom 
en The sermon is timely and will heard 
with interest 

FOR RENT—My attractive seven- 


room furnished apartment 
ington Park. 
cago. 

$60 per 
July and August. 
The Christian Century. 


Large porch, bright, airy 


single month. $150 





Facing Wash- 
Near University of Chi- 


for June, 
Address M, care of 


rooms. 








News of Illinois Discipledom 


church presented the pastor with a rose 
Central church, Joliet, continues to grow 
eckly. Five additions, among them a man 

who ior many vears had been a Catholic 


priest Brother Smithson leading this 


is 


irch on to great victory. 

Benjamin Oden of North Carolina has a 
epted the call to the church at Rantoul and 
ll begin June 6. 


The convention of the Seventh District will 
meet at Greenville May 18 and 19. There 
should be a large attendance from the 
hurches of the Seventh District. Every 
hureh in the district is urged to have a 
representative at this convention 

The Eighth District will hold its annual con 
vention at Marion on May 19 and 20. A 


splendid program has been provided for both 


these conventions. 

Che Men and Millions Team will conclude 
its work in Illinois with the three weeks’ 
campaign the last of May. This period 
will be spent in southern and southeastern 
Illinois The team will then have covered 
the entire state. The coming of these men 


has been a great blessing to the churches of 


Illinois, as all the 
Mr. F. J 


and 


Paine has accepted a cal 
Bovd is already at 
vlad 
takes the 


is already 


We 
who 


to weleome |] E 
work at 
prospering 

Che Third District 
at Quincey, May 11 
program and every 
trict should be 

Vhe 


or four positions ds superintendent 


are 
Rossville 
under 
convention 
to 13. We 
church in the 7 
represented at the c« 
know 


secretary happens to 


high school 


T 


his les 
will be 


have a 


churches will testify 


to Dahl 


work. 


st Jahn 
rhe worl 
udership. 
held 
great 
Dis- 
mvention, 


hird 
mire 


of three 


ot s hools 


that 


or as a principal in a are 
open and in cities where we have a ood 
church He would be glad to communicate 
with any Disciple who desires such a posi 
tion 

The “History of Illinois Disciples,” by N 
S. Haynes, is meeting with a good sale, and 


the well pleased 
will be sent upon receipt of $1.65 at 
the secretary, 504 Peoples Ba 
Bloomington, Il 


John R. 


pe ople 


are 
ot 


Golden, S« 


with it It 


the office 
Bldg., 


nk 


cretary 


Facts and Figures from Disciples’ Fields 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 


Springfield, Mo., Dr. Breeden, evangelist; 
F. L. Moffett, pastor; 158. 

sromley, Ky., Graham Walker, evangel- 
is 30. 


Manhattan, Kan., G. L. Snively, evangelist; 


Sacramento, Cal., Frank Zook, evangelist; 
J 


Hillsboro, O., Wilhite and Shaul, evangel 


Memphis, Tenn., W. T. Brooks, evangelist; 
H. Sheffer. pastor 

Island, Ill., Central; M. E. Chatley, 
John T. Houser, evangelist; 32 ac- 


closed. 


W 
Rox k 
minister ; 


cessions; 








Cheney, Wash., Memorial; James Egbert, 


pastor and evangelist; Le Roy 


104 accessions; closed. 


singer ; 
CALLS. 
H. Jas. Crockett, Third church, 
Kans. 
M. E. Miller from Clay Center, 
Kearney, Neb 
H. F. Sayles from Canton, IIl., 


well, Neb 
Benjamin F. Oden to Rantoul, Il. 


RESIGNATIONS. 
A. L. Cole, Carthage, III. 
D. W. Miller, Belle Center, Ohio 


St. John, 


lopeka, 
Neb.. to 


to 
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Against 


FOREIGN 


to Cal a 
’ | : rh) ’ 


Poverty 


MISSION NOTES 
Viet Aust 





THE CHRIS 





few seasons. 


makes new ones. 


THE COCA-COLA CO. + 


TIAN CENTURY May 13, 1915 


The Standard Beverage 


Imitations of Coca-Cola come and go—none last more than a 
This has been going on for 29 years— yet 
Coca-Cola, unchanged in name or self, keeps its old friends and 


Demand the genuine by the full name 
that has inspired so many imitations, 









I chatter, chatter, as 
I flow, 

To join the brimming 
river; 






For men may come and 
men may go, 






But I go on forever. 
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FRONT RANK MUSIC PUB- 
LISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


| SACRED SONGS FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


700 Publication Building, 2710 Pine Street, 








Edited by Excell and Hackleman 





rd Hy mnsand High Grade Gospel Songs. A dignified 
“ons Excell s N better for the purpose d 
1 sold « parate ly. Keturnable sumpies FREE. 






Saint Louis, Missouri 











17 Cents a Day Buys 


OLIVER 


The Standard Visible Writer 


Save your pennies and own the 
OLIVER Typewriter 


i 





THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO 
Oliver Typewriter Building Chicego 


, yp 








EASTER OFFERING REACHES $16,000 
baste Teri f The National Be 
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STEREOPTICONS 


CHRISTIAN EOUCATION - MISSIONS - EVANGELISM 


THE CHRISTIAN LANTERN SLIDI AND 
LECTURE BUREAU, 30 w an st. cmc 
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America pertaining to the subject of 










ts ress 
partic ular interest to you 
NEWSPAPERS conta.n many items daily 
which would inform you ez- 
lusive f where you can secure new business, an 
rder or a contract; where a new store has bees 
tart a nme rm incorporated or a contract is tt 
A ailvy preee clipping service meane more 
business 





FOR YOU. Send Stamp for Booktet 
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Songs free Or ! ) r 
: i FILLMORE "MUSIC "HOUSE. 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Wanted sitswourn 


Our representatives are 

— 850 to 8180 per week. Write quick forsample and terri 
t's selling like wild-fire. [&H Everybody's a Customer, 
Myteo’s Factories, 24 6 Majestic Bila. te menn' fone 
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Sweet Tone 


ELLS far Sounding 


FOR cnhuRcH Petey 
AND SCH alogue Free. 
AMERICAN BELL & & FOUNDRY CO.. NORTHVILLE. MICH. 

















uvDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
Does YOUR Church use this 
cleanly and sanitary method? 
Send for catalog and special 
offer, Outhts on trial 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO. Bex 120 LIMA O80. 


Baptismal Suits 

We can make prompt shipments. Or- 
r now. 

DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700-714 E. 40th St. 
Chicage., Ti. 
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